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Dogs  are  going  to  business! 

Yes,  you  read  that  correctly:  it  is  not  business  that 
is  going  to  the  dogs,  but  just  the  other  way  around. 
In  this  case,  however,  we  refer  to  Seeing  Eye  dogs 
that  are  taking  their  blind  masters  and  mistresses  to 
work  every  day  in  offices,  factories,  schools,  hospitals 
and  scores  of  other  places  where  literally  hundreds  of 
jobs  can  be  and  indeed  are  being  performed  by  com¬ 
petent  blind  people. 

Two  major  problems  in  blindness 

In  the  opinion  of  blind  people  themselves,  the  two 
toughest  and  most  enduring  problems  they  face  are 
the  inability  to  obtain  suitable  employment  and  the 
inability  to  move  about  on  their  own.  The  relation¬ 
ship  between  these  problems  at  first  seems  obvious  : 
if  more  blind  people  could  be  provided  a  means  of 
getting  to  work,  more  of  them  could  obtain  jobs. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  quite  so  simple.  Many  sighted 
people  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  blind  persons 
can  or  even  should  perform  successfully  the  great 
variety  of  jobs  which  they  are  actually  performing. 
It  is  also  unfortunate  that  many  others — blind  and 
sighted  alike — also  have  the  impression  that  Seeing 
Eye  dogs  are  not  adaptable  to  the  working  world. 
This  erroneous  belief  has  doubtless  caused  many  who 
would  be  qualified  to  use  Seeing  Eye  dogs  to  reject 
the  idea  of  ever  obtaining  one.  This  is  particularly 
difficult  to  understand  in  the  light  of  the  favorable 
testimony  submitted  by  Seeing  Eye  dog  users,  the 
great  majority  of  whom  are  employed. 

The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet,  therefore,  is  to 
show  what  the  employer  may  expect  when  he  hires 
a  blind  person  who  uses  a  Seeing  Eye  dog;  and  how, 
with  proper  training,  many  other  blind  persons  can 
learn  to  use  dogs  in  solving  their  two  toughest  prob¬ 
lems:  the  problems  of  mobility  and  employment. 


Not  all  blind  people  can  use  dogs 

Since  blindness  strikes  most  often  those  over  60 
years  of  age,  many  of  the  blind  population  (350,000) 
are  too  old  to  learn  to  use  a  dog.  Some  are  also  too 
young  (under  16)  ;  some  have  poor  health  and  other 
handicaps ;  others  are  temperamentally  unsuited  or 
simply  lack  the  motivation  to  try  and  get  around 
independently  or  to  seek  employment.  In  effect, 
a  person  who  is  qualified  to  use  a  Seeing  Eye  dog  fre¬ 
quently  possesses  many  personal  qualities  which  the 
personnel  officer  seeks  in  all  his  job  candidates.  Spe¬ 
cific  job  qualifications,  however,  must  be  met  in  each 
case,  for  it  is  unfair  to  the  individual  as  well  as  to 
the  employer  to  place  anyone  in  a  job  he  cannot  per¬ 
form  satisfactorily.  To  do  so  also  weakens  the  efforts 
of  those  who  seek  to  increase  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  handicapped  people. 


What  the  working  dog  can  do 

Seeing  Eye  dogs  most  often  come  from  the  so-called 
working  breeds,  those  that  have  for  generations  shared 
responsibilities  with  man,  as  in  sheep  herding  or  guard 
duty.  This  kind  of  heritage  pays  off  in  guide  work. 


Whether  the  master  walks  to  work  or  takes 
some  form  of  public  transportation,  his  dog 
guides  him  safely  and  quickly  through  the 
maze  of  modern  traffic  conditions.  At  the  place 
of  business,  the  dog  veers  around  overhanging 
obstructions,  barriers,  machinery  and  other  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  master’s  path.  The  dog  threads  its 


way  through  crowded  or  cluttered  places,  paus¬ 
ing  at  doorways  and  stairwells,  as  if  to  inquire 
whether  its  master  wishes  to  enter,  go  up  or 
down  stairs,  or  pass  on.  A  couple  of  tours 
around  the  plant  with  a  sighted  employee  will 
enable  the  new  blind  employee  to  learn  the 
layout.  He  is  then  able  to  direct  his  dog  to  the 
various  points  his  job  requires  him  to  go;  also 
to  such  places  as  the  rest  room  or  cafeteria, 
without  aid  from  fellow-workers.  Where  time- 
clocks  are  used,  it  is  always  interesting  to  see 
how  quickly  the  dog  learns  that  its  master  must 
pause  before  them  for  some  sort  of  ritual  each 
morning  and  evening! 

Workmen’s  compensation  insurance  policies  and  rates 
are  not  modified  in  any  way  when  handicapped  people, 
including  blind  people  with  dog  guides,  are  employed. 


Dogs  are  kept  out  of  the  way 

Seeing  Eye  graduates  are  taught  to  keep  their  dogs 
out  of  the  way  in  order  not  to  inconvenience  others. 
Preferably,  the  dog  stays  with  or  in  sight  of  its  master 
at  all  times.  In  this  way  the  dog  feels  more  secure, 
can  be  controlled  by  its  master’s  voice  if  need  be, 
and  is  always  available  for  use.  In  situations  in  which 
the  dog  cannot  be  kept  close  to  its  master  conven¬ 
iently,  the  dog  may  be  left  in  a  standard  dog  crate, 
3x3x4  feet  in  size,  at  a  more  suitable  place  in  the 
building.  Dogs  like  to  curl  up  in  a  spot  they  know  is 
their  own. 


The  dog  is  never  allowed  to  run  loose  at 
the  place  of  employment.  Instead,  it  is 
leashed  or  chained  to  work  bench,  table,  desk 


or  other  appropriate  place  so  as  to  prevent  its 
wandering  off  (see  photo).  Wherever  feasible 
the  dog  remains  beneath  the  work  surface,  so 
that  it  will  not  be  in  the  way.  If  there  is  no 
room  below  the  work  surface,  then  the  dog 
may  be  kept  at  its  master’s  side  but  not  in  a 
passageway.  If  the  floor  is  oily,  covered  with 
metal  shavings  or  other  debris,  then  the  em¬ 
ployee  provides  a  mat  or  platform  on  which 
his  dog  may  lie. 

Master  knows  how  to  control  dog 

Seeing  Eye  dogs  are  carefully  screened  and  good  tem¬ 
perament  is  the  primary  consideration.  A  dog’s  na¬ 
tural  tendency  to  bark,  growl  or  jump  up  on  people 


on  occasion  is  consistently  curbed  in  its  early  training, 
and  later  its  master  is  carefully  taught  how  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  dog’s  quiet,  dignified  behavior.  If  a  Seeing 
Eye  dog  is  for  any  reason  tempted  to  show  signs  of 
unfriendliness,  the  employee  should  muzzle  his  dog 
at  once.  If  he  fails  to  do  so,  the  employer  has  every 
right  to  request  that  he  do  so.  In  fact,  Seeing  Eye 
instructs  blind  trainees  to  carry  their  dog  muzzles 
with  them  at  all  times  for  just  such  reasons.  Trans¬ 
portation  companies  also  require  that  dog  guides  be 
muzzled  on  crowded  trains  or  buses. 

The  blind  person  is  taught  other  methods  for 
controlling  his  dog,  chiefly  by  verbal  and  leash 
corrections.  They  serve  not  as  punishment  but 
as  a  means  of  calling  the  dog’s  attention  back 
to  duty.  The  verbal  reprimand  is  the  word 
“pfui”,  and  the  dog  knows  what  it  means.  The 
jerk  on  the  leash  is  also  well  understood.  In  no 
sense  should  the  use  of  these  corrections  be  con¬ 
sidered  cruelty,  any  more  than  a  parent’s  speak¬ 
ing  sharply  to  a  child  who  has  misbehaved. 

The  dog’s  adaptability 

It  is  not  cruel  treatment  for  a  dog  to  remain  with 
or  close  to  its  master  throughout  the  working  day. 
In  reality,  it  loves  nothing  more.  The  dog  has 
learned  to  adapt  to  man’s  environment  through  the 
centuries,  and  the  clamor  of  the  factory,  bustling 
traffic  and  other  features  of  modern  civilization  are 
taken  in  stride  by  man  and  dog  alike.  The  dog  learns 
to  lie  quietly  beside  its  master  at  work  but  is  eager 
to  go  when  he  gives  the  word. 

Other  employees  cooperate 

Fellow- workers  are  instructed  not  to  feed,  pet  or 
interfere  with  the  dog.  While  the  dog  is  guiding  its 
master,  no  one  should  call  out  to  the  dog  or  blind 
person  or  grab  his  arm.  This  only  serves  to  confuse 
them  and  interferes  with  their  teamwork.  Informa¬ 
tion  on  these  and  other  points  is  contained  in  attrac¬ 
tive  posters  and  other  material  suitable  for  the 
company  bulletin  board  or  house  organ.  Requests  for 
them  should  be  addressed  to  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc., 
Morristown,  N.  J. 


INDEPENDENCE  IS  OUR  AMERICAN  HERITAGE 


Blind  people  who  obtain  dog  guides  from  The  Seeing  Eye  know  that  even  the  fund¬ 
raising  policies  of  the  school  help  them  maintain  their  independence . . . 

The  Seeing  Eye  is  a  membership  organization  and  does  not  sanction  the  use  of  its 
name  in  raising  funds  outside  of  volunteer  committee  activities. 


Who  wants  a  filthy  dog  around? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  no  one  does,  no  more 
than  one  wants  an  untidy  person  around.  Seeing  Eye 
dog  owners  are  instructed  to  brush  and  comb  their 
dogs  daily,  and  the  employer  has  a  right  to  request 
that  this  be  carried  out.  Daily  grooming  not  only 
keeps  the  dog  healthy,  clean  and  neat,  but  also  elimi¬ 
nates  loose  hair  and  dog  odors.  The  grooming  is  al¬ 
ways  done  at  home,  never  on  the  employer’s  time  or 
premises.  Dogs  do  not  carry  viruses  that  infect 
humans,  so  there  is  no  danger  in  the  presence  of  a 
well-kept  dog  where,  for  example,  food  is  prepared. 
If  it  were  otherwise,  the  kitchens  of  millions  of 
American  homes  would  be  declared  off-limits  for  the 
family  dog! 


These  are  but  a  few  of  the  jobs 
that  Seeing  Eye  Graduates  are  holding 


OFFICE 

Electronic  computer  operator 
Employment  interviewer 
Information  clerk 
Medical  secretary 
Mimeograph  machine  operator 
Radio  taxi  dispatcher 
Receptionist 
Stenographer 
Switchboard  operator 
Transcription  typist 

INDUSTRIAL 

Assembler 
Bench  foreman 
Box  maker 
Drill  press  operator 
Inspector 

Maintenance  &  repair  crew  expediter 
Packer 

Plant  publication  editor 
Public  address  announcer 
Punch  press  operator 

PROFESSIONAL  OR 

SEMI-PROFESSIONAL 

Attorney 

Engineer 

Insurance  agent 

Osteopath 

Professor 

Psychologist 

Public  Relations  officer 

Salary  administrator 

Sales  representative 

Writer 
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The  most  precious  human  liberty 
is  the  right  to  work!’ 
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